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ABSTBACT 

The efficacy of training parents as behavior 
modifiers of problen behaviors displayed by their seven -year -old 
severely retarded sol was investigated in relationship to targeted 
problen behaviors including throwing oblects, refusing to cooply with 
parental ccoaands, and refusing to sit in a chair at a table. In 
order to deal with the child's retardation which resulted fron a rare 
chrcBoscnal aberration previously unexplored in the behavioral 
therapy literature, parents were instructed in a siople behavioral 
treataent package consisting of verbal panishaent and reinforce aent. 
Treataent was assessed according to a multiple baseline across 
behaviors design*. Results showed significant iaproveaent on all three 
target behaviors following the application of the treataent 
intervention. Transfer of training to the natural environment was 
assessed and results revealed aaintenance of behavioral iaproveaent 
in a two-oonth followup. (Author) 
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Summary 

The present study assessed the efficacy of training parents as 
behavior modifiers of problem behaviors displayed by their 7-yuar- 
old severely retardeil son. \ The targeted problem behaviors included 
(I) throwing objects; (2) refusing to comply with parental commands; 
(3) rofuslnc to sit In a chair at a table. The cast- Is unique in that 
the child's retardation resulted from a raro chromobomnl aberration 
previously V unexplored in the behavioral therapy literature. Parents 
wortf Instructed In ;i .simple hcha/loral ircatmeut packaju^ con.sisLln« 
of verbal p.inlshment and reinforcement. Treatment vas assessed 
according to a multiple baseline across behaviors design. Results 
fhowed significant improvement on all three target behaviors following 
the application of the trca 'ent intervention. Transfer ot training 
to the natural environment was assessed. Results revealed maintenance 
of behivloral improvement at this two-month follow-up. 



Parents as Behavior Modifiers: 
Intervention for Three Problem Behaviors 
in a Severely Retardod Child 
In rcct-nt years, researchers have investigated the efficacy of 
training parents to serve as active agents in changing the beViavior 
ot their children. l*his approach has yielded considerable success 
across a wide variety of behavioral problems such as self-Injurious 
behavior (Allen & Harris, 1966); eating pioblems (Bei.ial, 1973); 
iMiuresIs (DeLeon & Mnndoll, 1%6) ; srhool phobia (Hcrtjon, 1971); and 
thumbsuckluR (Knight. S McKenzie, 1974). The success of nuh parent 
training techniques led O'Deli (1974) to conclude: "There does not 
appear to be any class of overt child behavior thit parents cannot 
be trained to modify" (p. 421). 

Tlic present study represents a single case multiple-baseline 
design in which the parents of a 7-year-old mentally retarded boy 
servod as the primary behavior modifiers of their son's problem 
behaviors 

Method 

Subjec t . St oven R. was a 7-vear-old, white, male referred to the 
»'.;yoh()hi.,ical n^rvirvs Center (PSC) of the Department of Psychology, 
Vi'l .s sr In Blacksburj;, VA lor severe bohnvlor problcm.s , Stevtn 
•.tiii.iv.l Iron ring .il-crf at ton, a raiv ron^-enital i-hrono-uu-- dcirrt In 
whl.h tlu- hf.Mk.i-(. o< hot.) UPS o! ohr>'>n; I' id w.is fol hivo.J by fuiion 
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of the broken arms to forra a circular chromosome. Varying amoxints of 
Kinetic Information were deleted or lost (Beikow, 1977). Steven's 
chromosomal damage occurred in the "D" group (Including chromoaomes, 13, 
14, 15) resulting in profound to severe mental retardation, hyperactivity, 
ijhort attention s;ian, tonlc-clonic and petit mal seizures, abnormal EEG, 

r 

mild heart blockage, and pseudoretlnltls pigmentosa (a pigmentary 
degeneration of the retina arising from Intrauterine viral infections 
ur va«c wlar lesions) • Steven was taking phenytoin (Dilantin) and 
phonobarhltal up until one month prior to the onset of the present 
study. AL that time ht^ wai; proHcribcd cnrbatna/.eptne (Tcgratal) and 
vnlproic »u Id (Dep.ikiMuO for conlri l ^;rir.tiros. Medication w;is m l 
rlnn*:!*^! during, the t'ouxb** of the pre.Tont stuuv (HJsk, Kvlo i) . 

In addition to Stt vtMi^s pl)y^;iral prohloins, ht^) hyperactivity nn ' 
rofu^s'jL to ohey hi:; p<irt»nls created considerable difficuUles for the 
fnuii!y. One prof e^sl.Mvil working with Scevon wrote "he is very active, 
distrnrtible and has a short attention span. He is frequently un- 
<:oopcrative and reiuses to perform required tasks". Steven's 
lioluivioral problems (e.g., throwing objects, refusing to sit in a 
rhair) prevented IQ testing; however, the results of the Developmental 
Profile (Alporn & Boll, 1972) estimated Steven's IQ equivalency score 
f«> l(> i). Thfs score would place him in the severe ran. a- of retardation. 
\ithoii>;h he has very ]a.mited verbal skills at prosont, ho was In a 
;(v>('ial flass fi)r iralnaMe mentally retardcnl ird i • UU:al ♦ 
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Steven was an only child* Hl^ fattu^r was a univur ity btudi'Ut; 

* 

his mother was a hou.sewifo and an active member of a rights for 
retarded citizens Rroup* Both parents wre concerned about Steven's 
behavior problems and noted that his behavior prohibited many family 
outings* For example they, stated that it was difficult to take 
Steven shopping, to a doctor's appointment, or to a restaurant* In 

« 

fact, Mrs* R* reported that while she and her husband enjoyed 
dining out, they did not like to take Steven to anything but fast- 
food restaurants where they could leave quickly and eat In the car; 
Past experience had shown the child's behavior to be disruptive in 
these situations and embarrassing to the parents* 

The first author observed Steven's behavior once in his home 
and t^i^lce in his clasc^room. Parents were then seen at the PSC and 
ills.Mi :sch1 the bchavidrj; that they wanted to aee changed. The parents 
mutually deslgnaLC'l riu**e problomatic beliavlors which sci^ved as tarp.et 
oehaviors for the multiple baseline exporitnent. These behaviors were: 
(I) throwing and/cc deliberately dropping objects on the floor; (2) 
rL>fusing to comply with parental demands; and (3) refusing to sit 
quietly in a chair at a table. 

Response Def InttioTis. Dependent meaf^ures (target behaviors) 
wt*rc d-.*fincd in the following way: 

(D Throwing - Throwing was defined as any object being thrcn^ (e^^^f 
hurled or pitched underhand), deliberately dropped, or slid off a 
table or chair such that the object hit the floor. Accidentally 
dropping an object was not considered to be a t hi owing response. 
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(2) Non-Compliance - Non-compliance was defined nts a parental command 
glven^ twice in quick succession with no move to comply within 10 
seconds of the completion. of the second command statement. If the 
parents attempted to assist Steven in complying with a command and he 
moved against the command (e.g., posturing, screaming, saying "no", 
running away) his behavior was scored as non-compliant. 

(3) Compliance - Compliance was defined as the parent giving a 
(•(mmand once or twice in close succession and Steven responding with 
10 seconds of cither the first or secnnl command. If the parents * 
assisted In helping Steven to move in the direction of a compliant 
response and Steven did not resist such assistance this behavior 
was scored as compliant. • 

4 

(A) Time Spent in the Chair - Time spent In the chair was defined as 
sitting in one uf the three chairs at a table. Squatting, kneeling, or 
standing in front of the chair were not scored as time spent in the 
chair. 

Procedure. Tlit' parents agreed to attend dally 30-minute sessions 
nt the PSC for. a period of 12 consecutive days. During these sessions 
tho family Interacted in a group room while belnj videotaped from an 
aJ jat ont room. The experimental room contained a table surrounded by 

tlr.f ihafr.s, >u'vi'r.-il a.!.|itioual .hairs nlony, ihi' walls, a i''\';k, and a ouo 
was mirror. VtduD taping', ..'as mrrlotj uui. throujih th»' otu'-way minor by 
t'n' firr.l or ..*'. tMi<l lulhot usdi^'. -j Sf^u * \'{ it 'uca.sscJ 1 1* jtu-ordiT. 

.-;i';sion«} \'\ St -v. i .js li'itial '11. i.- mra'nu fs . I'lvnts wcrt> 
ii-.--t ruct'Hi io iMt.'i'.irf with Slcvrn as t h»'y "noitually" df^i 'llu'V wore 
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unoouraged to work quietly at the tabic with Steven playing with various 
puzzles and games that they had brought from home. 

Between Sessions 3 and A the parents were instructed kj oally 
punish thijlr son for targeted negative behaviors and socially reinforce 
him for behaviors they "would like to see mo*-e of". ; pecifically, 
parents were told to respond with a firm "no" for the targeted negative 
behavior and offer verbal praise ("that's a good boy, Steven") and 
gentle totiches for behaviors ihcy viewed as positive. It was noticed 
that many of the interactions between father and son were predominantly 
dlfjjpllnary tii nature- with vory few posltlvr. Interactions bft.woen them. 

For this rtMs<in, parents wcrn instructed to nltornatc {r.-: much 
u; possible) tne d<'llv«»rv of punlshtnoiU md re Inforcenu'nt . Tt wa.j 
thot.^'.Iit th.-^t this prorocl'tri; wo'ild more nptlmnlly divido responsibility 
for puuishm-nt botwtH-ii the parunLd and afford ^renter upporuunitijcs for 
rosicivt father-son tntt.racf ions. Addliionallv, parents were instructed 
to praise each other for carryiii;» out the treatment program. 

Bogiimlng with Session 4 parents were tcLd at the start of each 
<u'.s.slon which behnlvom were targeted for that session. DurJnf, Sessions 
4~o the treatment package was in effect for throwing behavior. During 
Se.sHlous 7-9 the treatment package was In effect for throwing behavior 
and non-rompl lanre. lUiring Sessions 10-12 the treatment package w is In 
oftc'-t tor throwing behavior, non-compliance and time spent in the 
V ii.ilr. 

Uu' par.-n(.} w« ro asked lor -oimnent-.s folli^winj; each st'ojdoii to asser,;- 
tlieir fjfl Inj'.H iinl t.> hieorpot nto any s ij^i',e'!t I ons tlu"- nilj^hi Ilta* 
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regardtng Steven's pronress^ Additionally, pa\ nts wcri* verbally 
reinforced by the first or second author liranedlatoly following each 
session for their participation and for carrying out the task 
instructions* 

Transfer of training to tie natural environment was assessed at a two- 
month follow-up. Specifically, Steven and his parents went to a local 
restaurant for dinner where two trained observers (posing as customers) 
recorded the target behaviors* • 

Results and Discussion 

Videotapes of treatment .sessions were presented to two trained 
ratern In random sequonce. Raters scored the tapes independent Iv ♦ 
Inter-rater reliability v/as assesrjed according to the formula: 
aKreoraent divided by agreemonts plus Jisngi ooments rimos 100. KoHabillty 
was a8se5?sed separately foi each of the behaviors and averaged across 
the 12 sessions* Inter-rater reliabilities for the behavior were as 
fv>llows: Throwing - 87%; Non-compliance - 84%; Compliance - 87%; Time 
.spent In chair - 100% (less than 3 second discrepancies were defined as 
agreement) • 

As shown in Figure 1» the treatment intervention resulted In 
changes In the desired direction for all three targeted behaviors. 
These behavioral chatiges were not observed prior to the inrrudtictlon of 
the Inti rvention Indicating that the intervention, rather than tion- 
sperlflc t actors, was responsihl'^ for the behavior ch-^nge. Statistical 
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analysis of the data revealed a significant decrease (t « i*88, 
dt » 10, £ ^ .05, one tailed) in the frequency f throwing responses from 
pre- to post- intervention sessions* The mean number of throwing responses 
for Sessions 1-3 (Baseline) and Sessions 4-12 (Treatment) were 13 ^67 
and 5,78, respectively* Similarly, a significant increase ( t ^ 3*81, 
df « 10, £ c •Oi, one tailed) was found from pre- to post- intervention 
sessions for duration of time spent sitting in the chair* The mean 
duration for Sessions 1-9 (Baseline) and Sessions 10-12 (Treatment) 
were 3 miuutes 14 seconds iind 19 minutes 57 seconds, respectively* 

i 

Insert* Fl>4ure ) about here 



Figure 1 also depicts percent of non-compliance to total commands* 
XL was noted that when the parcntp^ were instructed to implement the 
treatment package with non-compliant behaviors their total output of 
command statements increased (mean number of commands per session: 
Sessions 1-6 (Baseline! « 29; Sessions 1-7 [Treatment] « 35), That is 
lo say, the parents appeared to be giving Steven more opportunities to 
comply with their commands. For this reason, it wns felt that a pro- 
portion of T;un-^i or^^l lant responses, rather than a frequency counu of 
Btich responses, raoro accurately controlled for the number of non- 
oonspllant rL*f?pi>nso'^i to a variable number of command Htatemt nts^ 
:'t»»tlsf Ual analysis of tho data vv mUhI a ulKnificant dOv r^vise 
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nun-cuiTij/Uan^ bohav^Ior^i I'voxn pre- to pi t>t- Lnunvcnilon ? vision:;. The 
mi».iit porrcntniiie of nou^ioaipl lan^ r .»spoast>s for Sessions --6 llia.>eHro) 
St HsIviPrt 7-12 (Treatment) were ft8/^ and ri'<?pe('t ivol y • 

Inter-ratcr rolfabiUti.es tor the in vivo cransft^r of iraintnft 
:;eHKioa wore ronsibtent with the reliahilitien fourtd for the videotape 
rating ani were assessed according to the same criteria. Inter-rater 
roUablliil^^ were: Non-compliance - 85%; Compliance - 83%; Throwing - 
100%; Time Spent in Chair - 100%. As shown in Figure 1, behavioral 
improvement was maintaiued at the in vivo two-month follow-up* It 
wouM have been of coariderabic benefit to have had pre-treatment dita 
rejjiarJing Stv^von's behavior in' a restaurant situation. However, the 
target behavior:. pri<v- to treatment were of sufficient magnitude to 
preclude such asse^^smunt, Tlie par^.aLs had attempted to take Steven to 
rr>. .uirants in the past .md wore not wllllitg to iXttenpt such an otitfnp 
1 ri«n' to SteviniV^^. ir.i;)ruvcu hehnvlc)r. ft i^j of Intere«^t. ti) note that 
i ot i» ralv IS imlepi^mlt^tM 1 v ei)mm<'^ntod that Mr. s'^ iUm! M;or< dttrfn^; the 
r**st inrant in»Ml thai' Mv.- had t!urlnp any t^T the v^iJecM <\'ssl.nis 
A,K! 1 1 Umi il ! bin Intvivic Liuits w' i Jircven were report<*»:lv eharae tor i./:oiI 
hy .nore positive rbal stateno rs than had boon obsoiv d pri-vioti-l 
Whlli* Btioh observations are more nnocdot.il than enpirioal they are 
sn\;y,»\-.t i ve of an improved Inthor-son interaction at least during this 
perh'tl of obsorvacion. BotU parents reported tiiat they were pleased 
and exeit^^d abotit the fhan>\i» they observal In Stevtui^s behavior, 

ih»> results support the efficarv of using parents as primarv 
thrrtpi.sts with a rilardtni ehlhL Vhia apprtnirh Is liVrlv tn offer 
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nreater Ckjloglcal vnlldlty to behavior modi float ion done In clinical 
suttlngH. Major agents of reinforcoment (parenta) are carried ov*t 
from the lab to the natural environment* thus offering greater 
potential for transfer of training from the laboratory to the "real 
world" sotting. 

Additionally, parents acting as thoraplsfs can savo valuable and 
t'Xpo{tslv»> profortf^ i.inal lime. The prest-nt study iitl 1 i./.«'d onlv i 
m<>dlcum of profofis ioivil time (appr'>xlr.at»>ly <>.3 hours). Thu;;, th'- 
parent. iL 1 nt ••rvful iot» -ippoarod to lu- vO}iL-ef t -'it I vf as .cU as suic 
fill . 
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Reference Note 
1. Slsk, M. ^Personal' Communication, July 26, 1978 
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Footnotes 

^Reprints may be obtained by Writing the first author at the 

Department of Psychology, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 

University, blacksburg, VA 24061. 
o 
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Pr, Michael Slsk, M,P.. Dr, WiMiamT. Hendricks, y.D., Dr. Arnold Saorl , 
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Figure {laptl.')'^ 

"'liiuro 1. Frequuncy oi throwing rrsponsos. percentage of non- 
compliant behaviors, and duration of time spent In chair during 
Baaollncs Intervention, and Transfer-of-tralnlng sessions. 
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